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are beginning to support schools wholly by their own efforts, 
a movement parallel with that among the American negroes 
towards religious segregation on race lines. While disavowing the 
sentiment "Africa for the Africans," it is none the less clear 
that the author believes that the native sects are becoming 
centers of a race- conscious movement that bids fair to grow in 
importance with the increase of their intelligence. 

Ulysses G. Weathebly. 
University of Indiana. 



An Introduction to Social Psychology. By William McDougall. 
(London: Methuen and Company, 1908. Pp. xv, 355. 5s. 
net.) 

In this book, Mr. McDougall, one of the best known of the 
younger British psychologists, attempts to present psychology as 
"the basis of the social sciences and of the comprehensive science 
of sociology." Unlike Professor Ross's work of similar title, this 
book concerns itself, not so much with the social life itself, as 
with those aspects of the mind that enter into social relations. 
In other words, the book is devoted mainly to social psychology 
in the narrow and strict sense, the study of those aspects of the 
individual mind that are primarily concerned in the interactions 
of individuals. It is true that the last hundred pages of the book 
are given up to suggestions as to the application of his psycho- 
logical doctrines to the interpretation of society — that is, to psy- 
chological sociology — but this the author does not consider the 
important part of his work. 

It is, then, with psychology as "the essential common founda- 
tion " of all the social sciences — economics, political science, ethics, 
cultural anthropology, and sociology — that McDougall concerns 
himself. Rightly he takes to task those workers in the social 
sciences who " do lip service to psychology, but in practice ignore 
it," or who base their work upon a few hasty psychological assump- 
tions made to suit their purposes (p. 2). Very justly, however, 
he admits that psychologists themselves are largely to blame 
for this state of affairs; "for there can be no question that the 
lack of practical recognition of psychology by the workers in the 
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social sciences has been in the main due to its deficiencies" (p. 2). 
These deficiences have been that in the past psychology has 
largely confined itself to problems which have but little bearing 
upon the social sciences, such as the proper classification of con- 
scious states, the analysis of them into their elements, and the 
laws of the compounding of these elements; while problems of the 
impulses and motives that sustain mental and bodily activity 
and regulate conduct, and so determine social institutions, have 
until recently received only inadequate attention in scientific 
psychology (pp. 3, 15). In other words, the psychology of the 
past has been predominantly one of mental content, or a struc- 
tural psychology, while the social sciences need a psychology of 
development and action, a genetic and functional psychology. 

The author devotes himself to formulating such a psychology 
for the service of the social sciences. In his opinion, man's 
instincts are of primary importance for his life in society, and 
he gives several chapters to elucidating the psychology of the 
instincts. It is upon the instincts or innate tendencies that the 
habits of action, emotions, desires, sentiments, and interests of man 
are built up; and these cannot be understood apart from instinct. 
He defines instinct as "an inherited or innate psycho-physical 
disposition which determines its possessor to perceive, and to 
pay attention to, objects of a certain class, to experience an emo- 
tional excitement of a particular quality upon perceiving such 
an object, and to act in regard to it in a particular manner, or, at 
least, to experience an impulse to such action" (p. 29). Such 
are, for example, the instinct of flight and the emotion of fear, the 
parental instinct and the tender emotion. The connection of 
emotion and (involuntary) attention with instinct as the feeling 
and cognitive sides of the same process are evident from the 
definition. The sentiments the author considers to be organized 
systems of emotional (instinctive) tendencies centered about some 
object (p. 122), while self -consciousness itself he finds to be in 
no small degree connected with the instinct of self-assertion. 

In taking the instincts as his starting point in developing a 
psychology of action, individual and social, Mr. McDougall is at 
one with all modern functional psychologists. His book is a 
wholesome corrective for those works which approach the psy- 
chology of social processes exclusively from the side of suggestion 
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and imitation, or from some intellectualistic point of view. Some 
minor criticisms he does not escape. For instance, his elaborate 
definition of instinct is hardly as satisfactory as the more com- 
mon one which he rejects — namely, a complex reflex action (inher- 
ited motor tendency) in which consciousness plays a dominant 
part. His dictum that an instinctive action is always marked 
by a peculiar emotion breaks down when he admits that some 
instincts, like acquisitiveness and gregariousness, have no such 
characteristic emotions (pp. 81 f.). The psychological fact seems 
to be that marked emotion arises in connection with an instinctive 
action only when the action has been in some degree inhibited, 
and even then many instinctive actions seem to have no char- 
acteristic emotion. Again, if a wider definition of instinct is 
adopted, there seems to be but little utility (at least for the 
social sciences) in distinguishing between the instincts and gen- 
eral non-specific innate tendencies (p. 20). Thus McDougall 
asserts that imitativeness is not an instinct (p. 103), but, while 
imitation is often merely the method of the development of any 
instinct, there can be little doubt, on the other hand, that there 
is also, in human beings at least, a specific instinct "to do as 
others do," connected, perhaps, with man's general gregarious 
tendencies. 

In part ii Mr. McDougall attempts to show the operation of 
the primary tendencies of the human mind in the life of society. 
To the sociologist this is the most disappointing portion of the 
book. It could, indeed, have been well omitted, were it not for 
the fact that it serves to illustrate the application of scientific 
psychology to social problems. It offers no sociological theory, 
and makes no original contribution towards one. The author, 
however, disclaims the intention of offering any complete theory 
of society, and lays no claim to any originality. Still it must be 
said that a wider reading of sociological literature would have 
added much to the value of this section. Tarde seems to be the 
chief sociological writer with whom Mr. McDougall is familiar, 
and Tarde's imitation theory of society has due respect paid to 
it, probably more respect than it deserves from the standpoint 
of the author's own instinctive theory of society. All in all, 
however, Mr. McDougall's book is well fitted to render a great 
service to students of the social sciences by giving them a correct 
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psychological point of view and the indispensable minimum of 
modern psychological doctrine. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 
University of Missouri. 

Social Organization: A Study of the Larger Mind. By Charles 
Horton Cooley, Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Michigan. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1909. Pp. 
xvii, 426. $1.50.) 

As the sub-title of this book indicates, it might as readily 
have been called A Study in Social Psychology. In view of the 
lack of agreement concerning what constitutes social psychology 
it may, of course, be quite as desirable to fix upon another title 
for a study of the social mind. The phrase "social organization," 
however, suggests, in the opinion of the reviewer, a more spe- 
cific consideration of institutions than that which meets us in 
the book under review. The study is divided into six parts, 
viz., Primary Aspects of Organization; Communication; The 
Democratic Mind; Social Classes; Institutions; Public Will. The 
book as a whole stands in close logical relation to the author's 
previous publication under the title Human Nature and the Social 
Order. 

Under Primary Aspects of Organization are considered social 
and individual aspects of mind; primary groups, such as the 
family, play-ground, and neighborhood; and primary ideals in 
their origin, embracing a consideration of concepts of loyalty, 
truth, service, kindness, lawfulness, freedom, and an extension 
of these primary ideals as they underlie democracy and Christianity. 
Communication our author regards as a fundamental character- 
istic of human nature. Its growth is traced, from pre-verbal 
communication through the rise of speech to the invention of 
printing, by bold sketches of the succeeding stages in human 
intercourse. In the author's opinion individuality does not 
tend to be sacrificed to dead-level uniformity in the progress 
of the human mind. 

Probably the best portion of the book is the third which is 
devoted to a discussion of The Democratic Mind. He breaks 
bravely with the often expressed view that group opinion is 



